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Costume in Roman Comedy. By Catherine Saunders. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1909. Pp. 145. $1.25. 

A rather striking feature of the archaeological and classical scholarship of the 
present day is the increasing prominence of women in the fields of research. Not 
to mention Miss Jane Harrison and Mrs. Arthur Strong from the other side of 
the Atlantic, we are proud to claim for America Mrs. Hawes, Miss Edith Hall, 
and Miss Kahnweiler. Quite apart from the increasing prominence which 
modern conditions give to women in intellectual life, it is only right to admit 
that, by virtue of their native endowments and tastes, women have a distinct 
advantage over men in the attempt to solve many questions raised by a study of 
art and ornamentation. To some such general head may be referred the subject 
of costume, and here the difficulties always confronting the blundering male 
who attempts to solve the mysteries of ancient dress will doubtless vanish as our 
clear-sighted and gifted women face the problems. Miss Van Dieman, Miss 
Irmagarde Richards, and other students of the American School in Rome have 
already shown what can be done in this field. 

In the book before us the author has brought together the principal literary 
and artistic evidence bearing upon costume in Roman comedy. To have this 
in such a convenient form will be a great advantage to all students of the drama. 
The artistic evidence includes the Terenrian miniatures, as reproduced in Bethe's 
sumptuous work, and the discussion of these represents the most distinctly original 
contribution made by the author. 

The book embraces five chapters under the heads "Sources," "Terminology," 
"Prologus," "Stock-Roles," and "Unusual Rdles." The subject of masks 
is not taken up, because the material involved is ample enough for separate treat- 
ment. It is to be regretted that the fragments of comedy are not included in the 
material used, for it would be more satisfactory to know that, within the limits 
imposed, the treatment of the subject is complete. An index of all the passages 
referred to is unfortunately omitted. It is strange that American professors, 
who so often bewail this omission in German dissertations, should countenance 
a similar defect in a thesis under their own supervision. The addition of an index 
would greatly increase the usefulness of a work which, in the nature of the case, 
must be used mainly for reference. 

To the Terenrian scholar the most interesting feature of the book is the dis- 
cussion of the miniatures, though it cannot be claimed that Miss Saunders has 
settled the moot question as to the age of the archetype. While she is inclined to 
favor a comparatively late date, she yet appreciates some of the objections that 
may be brought against the extreme view of Engelhardt, who would connect the 
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originals of the Terentian illustrations with the Calliopian recension. Even when 
she reaches the conclusion that either the artist of the archetype "did not thor- 
oughly understand the simplest principles of Greek dress or his illustrations have 
been copied by persons who were decidedly ignorant of those principles," she 
is unable to decide whether the fault lies with the original artist or whether 
"ignorant artists were copying something which they did not understand — namely 
an ancient original." Surely, when we consider the many analogies furnished 
by the history of ancient art, the latter is the more probable view. 

The inevitable lapsus calami are happily very few. The book has a dainty 
garb, and Dr. Saunders may well be congratulated on her interesting and important 
•contribution to the literature of the Roman drama. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects. By Carl Darling 
Buck. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. xvi -f- 320. $2.75. 

The study of the Greek dialects is no new subject. Investigations of 
one or of several dialects have been made frequently during the past seventy 
years. But until the appearance of this book no treatment had existed of all 
the dialects, including the text and grammar and commentary, together with 
a statement of the relationship of the various forms of speech current among 
the Greeks. 

Since the primary object of the study of the dialects is linguistic, the 
author has wisely limited his selection of examples to the inscriptions, paying 
no attention to extant literary remains, which are so readily corrupted or 
altered by copyists. The constantly increasing number of inscriptions that 
become known to us through more extended excavations proves that while 
their chief interest remains linguistic, they are of great importance for a knowl- 
edge of the history, laws, customs, and religion of all the different sections 
of the Greek people. Hence a book of this kind is valuable, both to the 
teacher who is handling Homer, or the lyric poets, or any other writers of pure 
or mixed dialects, and to the student of constitutional history, or religion, or 
the several phases of Greek life and activity. 

The book is characterized by the clearness of expression, the reasonable- 
ness of arrangement, and the exactness of definition and description which 
are such notable features of the author's Grammar of Oscan and Vmbrian, 
Its accuracy is assured by the many years spent in preparation. 

The Introduction deals with the Grammar of the Dialects. The first 
division, "Classification and Interrelation of the Dialects," is in part an expan- 
sion and in part an abridgment of Professor Buck's article in Classical Phil- 
ology, II, 241 ff., which should be read to accompany this introduction. The 
section on "The Alphabet" is rather too condensed, with the material some- 
what confusing by reason of this condensation. A few charts, or the writing 



